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Woodfield & Stanley Ltd. 


have much pleasure in inviting all 
librarians to visit their new London 


branch 


THE 


Children’s Bookshop 


64, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 


While this shop has heen opened 
primarily in order that librarians and 
teachers may have a comprehensive 
collection of the best children’s books 


always available for imspection in 

London, it will at the same time offer 

to the general public a stock much more 

comprehensive and of a higher quality 

than is normally to be seen in retail 

bookshops. Between 3,000 and 4,000 
titles always in stock. 
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The Windmill Family 


PAMELA BROWN’S latest book has been serialised on Children’s TV 
and concerns Celia, Colin and Kate who live with their father in a wind- 
mill. The family fortunes are threatened and their uncle insists that they 

adopt a more conventional existence in a nearby town, but they vow never 


The Granite Men 


GARRY HOGG’S new ‘ Jonty’ book begins when a talk on the Third 
Programme is mysteriously interrupted by the words ‘ The Granite Men 


to leave the 


guard secrets yet unknown. . 


8s 6d 


.’ These words lead Nat, Pen and Jonty to 
Brittany where they hope to find out who the Granite Men are. 


7s 6d 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY each 8s 6d 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
PELICAN 


ELISABETH KYLPE’S new tale be- 
gins when Janet Foley finds in the 
House of the Pelican an old man 
with a yellow music box. When she 
retraces her pad to return to the 
house, it has disa a 


POMEROY’S POSTSCRIPT 


MARY FITT’S hero Pomeroy, 
unlike most brothers, is an ex- 
cellent letter-writer and when he 
goes away and his sister receives 
only a postscript from him append- 
ed to a cousin’s letter saying ‘ Dear 
Sis—do come,’ she gets suspicious. 
but goes. 


THE SECRET OF THE 
SANDHILLS 


KITTY BARNE’S adventure starts 
with a lively family setting off on 
what they think a dull holiday with 
an unknown grandfather, however, 
even before they arrive they find 
themselves involved in a strange 
mystery. 
DANCING PEEL 


LORNA HILL’S charming story is 
about the Dancy family, descended 
from Count d’Ancy, assistant maitre 
de ballet to Louis XIV. The two 
Dancy children are, not unnat- 
urally, only interested in dancing. 
But it is not easy to become a 
ballet dancer as they soon learn. 


John and Jennifer go Camping 


GEE DENES’S photographs and ELSIE M. HARRIS’S story compose the 
ninth ‘ Jennifer ’ book — this time about a camping and caravan holiday, 
linked with a mystery concerning a lost pony. Illustrated as usual with 
brilliantly coloured and black and white photographs, 6s 


Ross Salmon’s COWBOY BOOK 


This is by a real-life cowboy who spent five years rough-ranching in the 
jungles of South America and is illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
showing how to lasso and round-up cattle. It also tells of the author’s 
cattle ranch in Devon where he teaches young would-be cowboys. 10s 6d 


NELSON 








WE are publishing two new books in 

November. {] ALL DAY LONG (21s net) is a 
comprehensive, enthusiastic anthology of poems 
new and old compiled by Pamela Whitlock (co- 
author of “The Far Distant Oxus’, “The Oxus in 
Summer’, ‘Escape to Persia’, and ‘Crowns’, and a 
well-known critic of children’s literature) and 
decorated with coloured wood-engravings by 
Joan Hassall. {MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE DAISY FIELD 
(12s 6d net) is a welcome new edition of 
Eleanor Farjeon’s delightful collection of the stories 
fantastic, magic, and nostalgic that Martin Pippin 
told to six little girls as they played in the daisy 
ficld before bed-time, illustrated by Isobel and 
John Morton-Sale. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 












































Books for all Ages and Tastes 


AN ABC 
Written and Illustrated by IRENE 
HEATH. 5s. net. 
An attractive and colourful book 
for children of 4-6 years. All the 
letters of the alphabet are displayed 
in full colour, each with a four-line rhyme beneath. The book 
is printed on one side of the paper only, with coloured end 


papers. 
MARY LOU 
By RENE HENRY. Illustrated by LILIAN BUCHANAN. 
aper boards: 5s, net, Cloth: 6s. net. 
Children of 8-10 will enjoy this delightful story of farm-life 
and fairies, set in Ireland. There are 8 three-colour line and 
20 single-colour line illustrations. 


THE SHOEMAKER OF KISH 
By CLAUDE A. }. BERNARDIN. Illustrated by SHEILA 
MACGREGOR. Paper boards: 8s. 6d. net, Cloth: 9s, 6d. net 
This original story, with an Eastern setting, tells how Enlil the 
Shoemaker, with the help of his pet monkey, discovered the 
wicked plot to stop the Princess’s wedding. With 6 colour 
and 16 black-and-white illustrations. For ages 9-11. 


THE BLACK BEAR TWINS 
By JANE TOMPKINS. Illustrated by KURT WIESE. 6s. net. 
A new true-to-life animal tale by this favourite author, this time 
about the first few weeks of life of two furry bear cubs, and 
how they learnt the ways of the woods. For ages 9-11. 


STORIES FOR OLDER BOYS & GIRLS 
Boys of 14-16 will enjoy Gurney Slade’s new historical tale, 
THE LEAGUE OF GUY VARENNE, which is a sequel to 
this author’s The Long Arm of the Cardinal ; and for girls, 
Lydia S. Eliot's THE GIRL FROM CHINOOKS paints a 
striking picture of life in British Columbia, and tells of further 
happenings in the lives of some of the characters in her Susan 
of Red Rock Fjord. 


For the 11-14 age group there are four new stories: For boys, 
AT THE “WHITE WOLF” by Michael D. Gibson, is a 
stirring tale of adventure and mystery in Cornwall over a 
hundred years ago; and THE BLACK OCTOPUS by Geo. 
E. Rochester, a science fiction book about a fantastic am- 
phibious vessel. For girls, OPERATION FOOTPRINT by 
Patricia Brooks is a family story of seaside adventure, and 
G. M. Wilson’s COUSIN JENNY is another story of family 
life with excellent characterisation. All with colour frontis- 
pieces. 7s. net each. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2. 


















BLACKIE — /or value 


Recognition Books 





THE BOYS’ BOOK OF LOCOMOTIVES 3/6 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF AIRCRAFT 3/6 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SHIPS 3/6 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODERN MOTOR CARS 3/6 


Full colour photo-litho throughout. Board covers and all- 
over picture wrappers. Up-to-date data 2nd information. 


For Boys ee 


For Younger Children 


CORMORANT’S COMMANDOS. Geo. E. Haley. 7/6 
Another fine story of the family crew of this motor cruiser 
on the East Yorks coast. Illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop. 

WE STARTED A RIDING CLUB 7/6 
Catherine Harris, still in her teens, has written an amusing 
tale infused with love of ponies and people- 


WELCOME TO KNAPP KNOLL. R. A. Cooke. 6/- 
A really happy book with a vivid country background. Young 
Tim Howard, a town dweller, spends six months in a country 
village. 





TALLY TO THE RESCUE. Hazel Usherwood. 3/6 


Illustrated by “Ionicus,” the story of a little training plane, 
who helps a pilot, rewarded with a trip to Paris. 


EASY TO READ STORY BOOKS 3/6 each 
NUMBER FIVE NUMBER SIX 
NUMBER SEVEN NUMBER EIGHT 


Four additions to this popular series. 192 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Linson Boards, with coloured wrappers. 


BLACKIE’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 6/6 


A NEW EDITION of this popular book, with 8 new coloured 
plates, 512 pages, 30,000 entries. Many appendices. 




















METHUEN’S (MV) OUTLINES 


‘Excellent books of reference for children.’ 

Library World. 

‘Can be confidently recommended for the 

junior library.’ Librarian. 

‘Mines of information.’ funior Bookshelf. 

Now available 

GROWTH OF MECHANICAL POWER Miles Tomalin 
RAILWAYS FOR BRITAIN Patrick Thornhill 
EARLY EXPLORERS L. F. Hobley 
THE STORY OF NURSING J. M. Calder 
CASTLES AND FORTRESSES R. R. Sellman 
THE HORSE THROUGH THE AGES Cecil G. Trew 


THE STORY OF BRITISH LOCOMOTIVES 
R. Barnard Way 
WHEELS ON THE ROAD S. E. Ellacott 


THE STORY OF AIRCRAFT S. E. Ellacott 
THE STORY OF SHIPS S. E, Ellacott 
THE STORY OF THE KITCHEN S. E. Ellacott 


In the Press 
EXPLORING THE AMERICAS L. F. Hobley 
FORGE AND FOUNDRY S. E. Ellacott 
THE CRUSADES R. R. Sellman 


Each, fully illustrated and indexed 
8s. 6d. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 








for boys 


MapMans’ PEAK Eric Leyland 
228 pp. 6s. 


SERGEANT Luck TAKES OVER Geoffrey 
Bond 224 pp. 6s. 


PETER AND THE FLYING SAUCERS 
Stephen Mogridge 192 pp. 6s. 


DANGER MOUNTAIN Patrick Pringle 
232 pp. 7s. 6d. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS MysTERY ‘Sea 
Lion’ 192 pp. 7s. 7d. 





for girls 


Set TO Music Constance M. White 
Crn. 8vo. approx. 200 pp. 7s 6d. 


NEw SCHOOLS FOR OLD Mabel Esther 
Allen Crn. 8vo. 224 pp. 6s. 





for boys and girls 


WinprurF OF Links Tor E. Chipper- 
field Small demy 8vo, 240 pp. 10s. 6d. 


for younger people 


THE ProupEsST LLAMA Brian Fawcett 
94” x 7k” 44 pp. Profusely illustrated 
in two colours throughout, 7s. 


MIsTy AND THE MaGic NECKLACE 
Grace Lodge Crn 8vo. 76 pp. Profusely 
illustrated in two colours throughout. 

7s. 6d. 





Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., Stratford Place, W.| 

















Tschiffely 


THE MAN FROM 
WOODPECKER CREEK 


The life story of Lucas Bridges in Tierra del Fuego, 
written for boys and girls 


The critics write: 





“This account of the Bridges family’s settlement 
in Tierra del Fuego must be one of the most 
remarkable stories of our time.” 

New Statesman. 


“Tschiffely conveys a masterly picture of this 
fearsome country, of Bridges’ courage and 
endurance. An unforgettable picture of a 
remote land.” Times Educational Supplement. 


“Completely absorbing.” Scotsman. 


Published at 8/6 net by 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
Pubiishers of ‘The Ascent of Everest’ 












New Vols. in DENT’S CHILDRENS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 











All illustrated with colour plates and drawings 


Alice in Wonderland & Through 
the Looking Glass Lewis Carroll 


With the original engravings by John Tenniel, 
including eight coloured by DIANA STANLEY. Ils. 6d. 


The Brownies & other Stories 
Mrs Ewing 


The other stories are: Yackanapes, Daddy Darwin’s 
Dovecote, Timothy’s Shoes, The Land of Lost Toys, 
Amelia and the Dwarfs. Illus. by &. H. —— 
Sr 
Big OS 3 Fyll List of Titles. 8/6d. per vol. 
TREASURE ISLAND By Robert Louis Stevenson. Artist: S. VAN ABBE 
LITTLE WOMEN By Louisa M. Alcott. Artist: S. VAN ABBE 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS By Thomas Hughes. Artist: S. VAN ABBE 
THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN By George MacDonald. Artist: CHARLES FOLKARD 
THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE By George MacDonald. Artist: CHARLES FOLKARD 
THE CORAL ISLAND By R. M. Ballantyne. Artist: LEO BATES 
ROBIN HOOD By Carola Oman. Artist: S. VAN ABBE 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON By J. R. Wyss. Artist: CHARLES FOLKARD 
GRIMMsS’ FAIRY TALES. Artist: CHARLES FOLKARD 
TANGLEWOOD TALES By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Artist: Ss. VAN ABBE 
A WONDER BOOK By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Artist: S. VAN ABBE 
BLACK BEAUTY by Anna Sewell. Artist: LUCY KEMP-WELCH 
HEIDI By Johanna Spyri. Artist: VINCENT 0. COHEN. 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS By Selma Lagerlif. 
Artist: HANS BAUMHAUER 
THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF NILS By Selma Lagerlif. Artist: HANS BAUMHAUBR 
FAIRY TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Ed. E. Dixon. 
Artist: JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE 
PINOCCHIO: The Story of a Puppet. By Carlo Collodi. Artist: CHARLES FOLKARD 
FAIRY TALES OF LONG AGO Ed. M. C. Carey. Artist: D. J. WATKINS-PITCHFORD 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS By Jonathan Swift. Artist: ARTHUR RACKHAM 
GOOD WIVES By Louisa M. Alcott. Artist: S. VAN ABBE 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES Artist: MAXWELL ARMFIELD 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK By Mary Louisa Molesworth. Artist: £. H. SHEPARD 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS By John Bunyan. Artist: FRANK C. PAPE 
THE BROWNIES AND OTHER STORIES By Mrs. Ewing. Artist: 8. H. SHEPARD 
ROBINSON CRUSOE By Daniel Defoe. Artist: J. AYTON-SYMINGTON 


In larger size at 11/6d. per vol. 
LORNA DOONE By R. D. Blackmore. Artist: LIONEL EDWARDS 
KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE By A. M. Hadfield 
Artist: DONALD 8. CAMMELL 
DON QUIXOTE By Cervantes. Artist: W. HEATH ROBINSON 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND and THROUGH THE LOOKING- 
GLASS By Lewis Carroll. Artist: JOHN TENNIEL 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





PUBLISHED BY DENT 





























Young Farmers in Denmark 


NANCY MARTIN 
The author of Young Farmers at Gaythorne (6s. 6d.) tells the 
entertaining and interesting story, with an authentic background, 
of how the Young Farmers’ Club visited Denmark. 
Illustrated. 7s. 


Half Magic 
EDWARD EAGER 


A charming and delightful book about four lonely American 
children and the exciting events that occur after they discover 
a magic coin. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Voyage to Bengal 


CAPTAIN FRANK KNIGHT 


A thrilling yarn about an East India clipper in 1832. ‘A cut 
above the normal cutlass and thrust tale, for it is written with 
an historical accuracy which, far from making the story turgid, 
makes it all the more vivid.—Manchester Guardian. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Impunity Jane 
RUMER GODDEN 


A famous novelist’s tale about a doll who wanted to live in 
someone’s pocket but who was made to live in a doll’s house. 
Rumer Godden is already known to children as the author of 
The Mousewife. Illustrated. January. About 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 



































ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 





Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 











JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
TEL. 5049 





























We encourage this sort of thing ! 


You'll usually find a number of children reading when 
you visit us—and we welcome parents too, at :— 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
22 BROAD STREET - * OXFORD 


Are you on our mailing list? Over 7,000 children are— 
why not join them? 
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BURKE 


AN AUTUMN SELECTION ...... 


So Guy came too 


Another of Lorna Hill’s fi 


Lorna Hill 





“Pony” books, eagerly awaited by 
the readers of her previous volumes. 
Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 


success in Juvenile Fiction last win- 
ter and has been broadcast by the 


7/6 net. 


I, Elizabeth Tudor 

The fourth in the “I” series, this 
latest addition by Arthur Groom is 
especially of interest now and is 
superbly written. 


Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Brogeen and the Bronze Lizard 


Following the successes of the two 
vious “Brogeen” books, Patricia 
ynch has written a third, which we 
think is her best. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 


B.B.C. Children’s Annual 


Also available by Lorna Hill at 7/6 
THEY CALLED HER PATIENCE 

IT WAS ALL THROUGH PATIENCE 
CASTLE IN NORTHUMBRIA 


Angus MacVicar 
Also available by Angus MacVicar 
at 7/6 
KING ABBIE’S ADVENTURE 
THE GREY PILOT 
TIGER MOUNTAIN 
THE LOST PLANET 


Arthur Groom 


Also available in this series at 7/6 
I, GORDON OF KHARTOUM 

I, CAPTAIN ANSON 

I, MUNGO PARK 


Patricia Lynch 
a available by Patricia Lynch at 


BROGEEN FOLLOWS THE MAGIC TUNE 
BROGEEN AND THE GREEN SHOES 


Freda Lingstrom 


The layout of the annual has been completely altered and the younger age 


¢ text is now two column and 


is an illustration 


ay 4 ” Bull of features b ell known contributors including Si 
’ ° y w inclu ir 
Edmund Hillary, i i 


Armand Denis, etc. 


32 pages two colour. Cr. 4to. 


Boy’s Book of Popular Hobbies 


Editor of “Boy’s Own Paper,” has gathered 
collection of hobbies which will interest the boy of today. 


The author, 
line and tone illustrations. Cr. 4to. 


Girl’s Book of P 
Ursula Bloom the 


tone illustrations. Cr. 4to. 


Boy’s Book of Space 


Hobbies 


novelist, writer and broadcaster, has superbly 
edited this companion volume to the one above. 


128 pages. 8 pages in full colour. 


7/6 net 


Jack Cox 
together a fine 
144 pages. 150 

7/6 net 


Ursula Bloom 


144 pages. 150 line and 


7/6 net 


Patrick Moore, F.R.A.S. 


The author, who is a Fellow and Council Member of the British Inter- 


ae Say and § 
144 pages. 
THE GIRL’S BOOK OF BALLET 

12/6 net 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF THE NAVY 
8/6 net 


British 
be avidly read 
90 photographs. 60 line drawings. 


7/6 net 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF MAGIC 

7/6 net 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF SCOTLAND YARD 

7/6 net 


BURKE - 55 Britton St., - E.C.1 
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CHRISTINE: THE BABY CHIMP 


by LILO HESS. The animal book of the year. The 
story of a baby chimp brought up in the author’s 
home, Miss NoEL STREATFEILD: ‘It is the most 
delightful book and the pictures are enchanting. 


93 photos. 10/6 met. (Text: Teen-agers. Photos: All ages) 








THE WHALE HUNTERS 
Written and illustrated by GEOFFREY WHITTAM 


YOUNG ELIZABETHAN: ‘I enjoyed it enormously . . . might 
be described as a cousin of Captain’s Courageous.’ Gives 
in 3 linked stories a panorama of 200 years of whaling. 


Magnificent illustrations. 11/6 net. (Age 11 up) 


TRACKS, TRAILS and SIGNS Frep J. sPEAKMAN 
A unique book by a naturalist with a gift for writing — perhaps the first 
book of a new Jefferies. How to ‘read’ the tracks and signs made by 
British wild life. Lavishly illustrated. 10/6 net. (Age 11 up) 


THE BOOK OF RALF 

PHILLIS GARRARD. A first-rate adventure story 
) about a Norman boy in an English manor-house in 
the Middle Ages. Accurate background. 


Illustrated. 9/6 net. (Age 10 up) 








ATHLETICS FOR BOYS & GIRLS J2PRMU aE 
Times EDUCATIONAL Supp.: ‘Can be strongly recommended both to 
schools for their libraries and to aunts and uncles as a birthday present.’ 


Fully illustrated. 10/6 net. (Age 11 up) 


DESERT ADVENTURE 

BRIAN STUART 
A good travel book suitable for older children (13 up). 
An account, exciting and most amusing, of journeys in 
the Sahara and Syria, including one right off the beaten 
track from Algeria to Timbuktu. Illustrated. 15s. net. a, 





%* G. BELL AND SONS LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 ~ 
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The Story of England WILLIAM McELWEE 


Mr McElwee tells one of the most entertaining and exciting 
stories of all — the story of England from King Alfred to the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. His book is very well 
illustrated and will be followed later by similar volumes, by 
various authors, on the separate countries of the Commonwealth 
and of the world. With plates & maps, 15/- 


Napoleon The Story of his Life JOHN HALE 
‘There is a freshness about this little book that springs from 
a wide range in the choice of significant details. —Birmingham 
Post. Illustrated. 12/6 


Anytime Stories DONALD BISSET 


Attractive stories, mostly about animals, for the youngest. They 
are short, simple and unusual, as those who have seen 
Mr Bissess telling and illustrating his stories on T.V. will 
know. With drawings by the author. 7/6 


The Lovely Summer MARC SIMONT 


Polly’s Oats, written and illustrated by Mr Simont, was a 
great success last year, His new story, which he has again 
illustrated, is about two rabbits named Gladys and Jerome. 8/6 


The Prices Return VIRGINIA PYE 


Adventures of the Price family on their return to London from 
the country. With drawings. Cheaper edition. 5/- 


Pele Dest ese 


No Other Children MARGARET LOVETT 


What promised to be the most boring —_ lonely holiday was 
instead peopled with mystery and surp: 
With dates” ‘Cheiper edition. 5/- 


Please write to Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, 


London, W.C.1, for a complete list of Books for the 
Young of all ages. 
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more 


Books 


Bound in boards at 7s. 6d, net 
each 


People’s Jobs series 


THE SHIP’S CREW 
by A. Bruce Cromwell 


How to Explore series 


A TOWN 
by Jane Grove 


How Things are Made series 


NEWSPAPERS 
by Henry Compton 


What Can You Find? series 
IN HEDGE 
AND FIELD 

Margaret M. Hutchinson 


Illustrated with photographs 
and drawings 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 194 
181 High Holborn 


Esavian House 


Ww.c,I. 














Cc. S. LEWIS 


The Horse and 


imagina’ 
ren as well as that of an older generation 
who can still enjoy a return to the land of 
faery” —CATHOLIC HERALD. 


LARGE CROWN 8vO. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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THE ART 
OF 
THE STORYTELLER 


by 
MARIE L. SHEDLOCK 


24/- 


The Junior Bookshelf 


TOWER WOOD 
WINDERMERE 




















Bodley Head 
Books 


for Bays and Girls 





Autumn-Winter 1954—a selection 


For older children 
THE EAGLES HAVE FLOWN WINGS OVER TEWKESLEY 
by Henry Treece by Reginald Taylor 
Illustrated gs 6d Illustrated gs 6d 
BOB HITS THE HEADLINES FRANKLIN OF THE ARCTIC 
by J. Jefferson Farjeon by Richard S. Lambert 
trated 8s 6d Illustrated 10s 6d 


New Career Books 
MOLLY HILTON: LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
by Bertha Lonsdale 
SALLY GRAYSON: WREN JOAN GOES FARMING 
by Joan Llewelyn Owens by Monica Edwards 
78 6d each 


For younger children 


IT IS NIGHT BILL BADGER OMNIBUS 
by Phyllis Rowand by David Severn 
Illustrated in colour 7s 6d Illustrated in colour 78 6d 


RETURN TO THE WONDERFUL FARM 
by Marcel Aymé 
Illustrated gs 6d 


Write for fully illustrated catalogue of all our 
children’s books to: — 

THE BODLEY HEAD 
28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 




















Illustration by F. Excell from Village Fanfare (O.U.P.) 
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Illustration by J. Wanklyn from Punchbowl Harvest (Collins). 


Norwegian Books for Children 
Part I 


By ASTRID FEYDT. 


URING the war the demand for books 

increased immensely in Norway as in most 

other countries; consequently new publish- 

ing firms popped up, taking advantage of the 

opportunity to sell whatever they offered the 
public, with the result that the standard of children’s 
books gradually deteriorated. 
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After the war those who were specially interested in 
children’s reading were not slow in pointing out that 
the war time deterioration in the quality of the books 
offered to children must be rectified. 


Before the war the Ministry of Education had set up 
a committee, the purpose of which was to make a list 
of recommended children’s books, designed as a guide 
for children’s libraries and school libraries. For 
various reasons connected with the Nazi regime in 
Norway this committee discontinued its meetings. In 
1945, however, the Ministry of Education re-establish- 
ed the children’s book committee, as a result of which 
many valuable recommendations were made. One 
important innovation made by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was the offering of prizes to the authors of the 
years best children’s book. Publishers too have been 
encouraged to do their utmost to produce attractive 
children’s books and have ottered special encourage- 
ment in the form of prizes to writers. These prizes 
have without doubt stimulated authors, and therefore 
no doubt we in Norway are entitled to say that in the 
last few years the production of children’s books in- 
cludes some of real literary quality. Since 1945 the 
classics amongst books for children have also reappear- 
ed in new editions, many of these having reached a 
high standard of production. 


Henrik Wergeland, the greatest lyrical genius of the 
nation, is in many of his works not easily understood. 
Included, however, in his wide literary output are 
some very simple poems especially written for child- 
ren. When during the occupation our national litera- 
ture was a special stimulus and solace to most Norweg- 
ians, there appeared an edition of his fairy stories in a 
book with the title Rode og gra dompapper (Red and 
grey Redwing), followed in 1945 by a lovely picture 
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book, Barnas Wergeland (The children’s Wergeland), 
being a collection of his poems for children. 


Jorgen Moe, who collaborated with his close friend 
Chr. Asbjérnsen in collecting our folk literature, also 
wrote stories for children. Most of them are reminis- 
cences of his own childhood. Many old and young 
people in Norway have read about the boy Viggo with 
his strange fancies and his little sister Beate. Extracts 
from these stories have been in the school text books for 
years, and after 1945 a new edition of the book about 
Viggo and Beate was published, I brénnen og tjernet 
(In the well and the lake). ‘This fascinating story first 
appeared in 1851. 





Illustration by Forfatteren from Nye Viser fra Barne Timen. 








Illustration by Vigdis Tojahn from Julegranen. 
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In 1945 a bygone children’s favourite picture-book 
entitled Billedbok for barn (Picture-book for Child- 
ren) which most Norwegians have owned as children 
and read again and again was reprinted. It was written 
by Elling Holst (1849-1915) who in 1888 placed his 
scientific studies aside for a while and together with 
the artist Erling Nielsen compiled this charming 
picture-book. The new edition has the same illustra- 
tions, and even if they appear old-fashioned to some 
tastes, they seem to appeal to modern children. The 
nostalgic interest that this new edition has produced 
amongst grown ups, is no doubt similar to that which 
English adults show towards Alice in Wonderland. 


It is, I believe, a general opinion that all great child- 
ren’s books appeal to both young and old. Amongst 
Norwegian writers of children’s books who might be 
included in this class are the following: Bernt Lie 
(a cousin of Jonas Lie), Dikken Zwilgmeyer, Barbra 
Ring, Hans Aanrud and Gabriel Scott. Since 1945 
there have been new editions of many of their works. 


Bernt Lie wrote about typical Norwegian boys and 
his books are still popular. The best of them is con- 
sidered to be Swvend Bidevind. Another, Peter 
Napoleon, cannot be so well recommended as it 
glorifies the leader principle, telling about the bov 
Peter who is always dreaming about Napoleon, 
identifying himself with his hero and playing his part. 

Dikken Zwilgmeyer wrote a serial about a lively and 
gay little girl, Inger-Johanne, with the title Inger- 
Johanne-bokene (The books about I.-J.), who dis- 
covers a great deal of fun in life living in a small 
coastal town with her parents and her brother 
Karsten. Dikken Zwilgmeyer’s centenary was cele- 
brated last autumn with a new edition of some of her 
short stories for adults. The women in these stories 
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are lonely spinsters or unhappily married women. It 
may be that the gay and bright Inger-Johanne was the 
girl Dikken Zwilgmeyer always wished to be and that 
the women in her adult books were more like her real 
self. 


Barbra Ring who is still alive (born in 1870), is well- 
known as an author of both adult and children’s books. 
Her first book published in 1904, was, however, a book 
for young girls, Babbens dagbok (The diary of 
Babben), and it was- followed by several other child- 
ren’s books. These books form a series and have later 
been reprinted many times under the title Petk og 
Fyellmus-bokene (Peik and Mountain-Mousie). They 
belong to our best children’s books. The most famous 
of the stories is Pek. The book tells of a little boy 
whose parents die, and who then goes to live with his 
uncle, who is always quoting his dear old friend, Mr. 
Ondursen, an elderly footman. 


Hans Aanrud died only last year. His books for 
and about children first appeared at the end of last 
century and the beginning of this one. His most 
famous children’s book—he has written outstanding 
plays and short stories for adults as well—is Sidsel 
Sidserk (Sidsel Longskirt). The book is translated into 
English and tells of a sweet little country-girl who 
earns her living as a shepherd girl up in the mountains 
from the time she is quite a small child. 


Gabriel Scott, who was 80 years old last year and 
who still writes books, has given us some outstanding 
stories about and for children. All of them have 
been reprinted in recent years. The cat Sdlvfaks is a 
very charming character, so is the boy Hollender-Jonas, 
who again appears in the following book, Gutten 1 
Réyken, (The very clever boy). Gabriel Scott has 
written a very amusing story for young people, Tante 
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Pose (Aunt Bag), where the main character is an old 
aunt who unexpectedly turns up for a long visit just 
before Christmas in a country house in the 19th cen- 
tury. She almost destroys the family’s Christmas 
celebration by making a scandal by pretending that she 
is starving to show how much she disapproves of 
everything. 





Illustration by K. Aukrust from Risen i Jutulfjell. 


Another grand old man amongst our authors, Johan 
Falkberget, has written a collection of imaginative 
fairy tales that reappeared in 1951; some of these stories 
are most fascinating. The title of the book is Eventyr- 
frell—The mountain fairy stories. 
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We must now turn to younger contemporary authors. 
Some of them have tried to-write imaginative fairy 
tales, not all of which can be considered highly success- 
ful. Special mention must, however, be made of the 
author Olav Aukrust and the artist Kjell Aukrust. 


With Tuftesteggen—a hobgoblin or Puck,—the good 
natured small trolls and very typical goblins, these 
two artists have created types that are fresh and new, 
and which at the same time have their origin in Nor- 
wegian fairy story tradition. Nisser og smatroll 
appeared in 1949. The same year was published 
Risen og Jutelfjellet, and in 1951 Nigards-Truls. These 
books with many enchanting illustrations are full of 
fun and have at the same time a little alloy of senti- 
mental feeling, so essential a quality in writing vital 
children’s books. ‘These fairy tales are rooted not only 
in Norwegian scenery and character, but also in Nor- 
wegian rural culture. 


Amongst the many books written for boys and girls 
during recent years there are a few that deserve special 
mention. Books by Nils Bjérgas, Ingvald Svinsaas, 
Emil Herje, Reidar Brodtkorb, Hakon Evjeth and 
some others have been deservedly praised by the critics 
of children’s literature. The real outstanding child- 
ren’s author is, however, Halvor Floden. It is about 
forty years since his first fine and sincere stories for 
children appeared, and he is still producing them. In 
1952 a very fine book was published about the son of 
a poor shoemaker, Trond og vennene hans—Trond 
and his friends. But the most famous amongst his 
books is Gjenta fra lands vegen—The girl from the 
road, about a happy but poor family on a small farm, 
who try to help and take care of a poor little gipsy 
girl. Halvor Floden deserves high praise for the con- 
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sistent efforts he has made to maintain a high ethical 
and literary standard in children’s books. 


Ancha Borch who has written several books for 
younger children, all of which have been much praised, 
has written a story for youngsters about a young girl 
which in my opinion is her best book. ‘The title is 
from a well-known Danish poem by A. Juel, Dezligst 
av alle gleder—Best of all, and the story is about a 
young girl who having been taken seriously ill has to 
stay in hospital for months, and her experience is linked 
up in a clever way with historical events about the 
same illness. 


Kari Orbech and Haldis Moren Vesaas also have a 
special gift for a difficult kind of writing, and in some 
of their books they both approach the problems facing 
young girls. The same can be said about Finn Havre- 
vold. He had written quite a few novels before he 
eventually produced two books—in 1952 and 1953— 
for girls, Et sommer eventyr—Summer adventures and 


Drommeveggen—The dream wall, which were verv 
successful. 


This brings us to the question of informative books 
for children, which have become so prominent a feat- 
ure in publishers’ lists in recent years. In the second 
portion of this article it is proposed to give an outline 
of Norwegian illustrators of children’s books, some in- 
formation about the production of so called Informa- 
tive books, and finally some observations on books 
translated for the delight of Norwegian children. 





CORRECTION—In our October issue we gave the publisher of A Window in 
Greece as Cape and the price 9/6. This was incorrect. The publisher 
ef the book is Heinemann and the price 10/6. 
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Illustration by P. Fortnum from The House of the Pelican (Nelson). 








The New Books 





Illustration by M. L. Foster from Paris Adventure (Dent). 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Baker, M. J. The Young magicians. Illus. by T. 
Freeman. 95 pp. 7} X 5}. Brockhampton 6/- 
What seems a promising first chapter turns out to be the 
first of five stories in a misleadingly titled collection. Miss 
Baker always shows enough promise to encourage hopes, and 
might have worked them up to make a good full-length book, 
but none are fully developed, and three are the slightest sort 
of magazine material. The magical tales have none of the con- 
viction of the Nesbits to which they refer, and it is doubly 
hard to accept this inept handling of Nesbit material just when 
the Five Children trilogy is going out of print—more shame 
to the British public. Pleasing illustrations are given a cheap 
“annual look” by red splashes but otherwise the book is 
attractively presented, evidently with junior school readers in 
mind. 
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BERNARDIN, C. A. J. The Shoemaker of Kish. Illus. 
by S. Macgregor. 80 pp. 84 X 63 boards. Warne 8/6 


There is an old-fashioned manner about the style and the 
illustrations of this little story which is curiously appealing. 
It might have been written fifty years ago, when there was a 
more general appreciation of the ‘literary’ style and of a leis- 
urely approach to narrative. The story itself is of the Arabian 
Nights order, not particylarly original but told with modesty 
and conviction. 


CoatTsworTtH, E.. Dog stories. Publicity Products 


One would think that Elizabeth Coatsworth and Rojan- 
kovsky would make a world-beating team, but a quick look at 
this large, glossy and slick production dispels any such hopes. 
There is little here of Miss Coatsworth’s wise simplicity and 
immaculate prose, while the vulgar competence of Mr. 
Rojankovsky’s coy pictures of kiddies and their doggies is 
designed to appeal directly to the hearts of present-buying 
aunts. 

It is not all as bad as this, of course, but what a waste of 
real talent ! 


Cockett, M. Jonathan on the farm. Illus. by 


J. & D. Robinson. 64 pp. 74 X 5. . Harrap 4/6 
Rosson, J. G. More about Teddy Robinson. Illus. 
by the author. 64 pp. 73 X 5. . Harrap 4/6 


Teddy Robinson wins easily. The story of Jonathan’s 
holiday on a farm is a little too sweet and cosy; it needs a few 
drops of vinegar. The stories about Teddy however, are full 
of tough humour, and Teddy himself is far more real a 
character than Jonathan. By comparison with his prototype 
Pooh he is naturally a pale shadow. Considered by himself he 
is a very jolly and likable teddy bear, captured in words and in 
the author’s pleasant drawings. As with other “Reading with 
Mother” books, the vocabulary is deliberately limited. 


Craxton, P. & Dooner, F. Pally Archie, the midget 
clown. 156 pp. 74 X 5... , Routledge 7/6 
An odd choice for a usually reliable publisher, this is an 
immature and weakly contrived series of stories about a not very 
lovable little clown who makes very lame little verses, and has 
very tame little adventures, with an emphasis on gaining wealth 
and notoriety that is quite unpleasing. Pally Archie (named 
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from “Pagliacci”) is given some kind and courageous deeds to 
do, but they are even less convincing than the less edifying 
variety. Simply one more addition to the reams ‘of time-filling 
reading-matter already offering nothingness in such large 
quantities in every bookshop. 


Guittot, R.. The 397th white elephant, Illus. by 
M. Leatham. 94 pp. 73 X 5. ’ O.U.P. 9/6 
: M. Guillot, even in those of his books which come nearest 
to naturalism is always the mystic. His ships, his animals, all 
belong half to this world, half to that of the poetic imagination. 
This brief and lovely tale is more firmly in the spirit of fantasy 
than anything of his which has yet come to this country. It is 
a story of extraordinary quality, told with the utmost economy, 
never straining after effect; yet it leaves behind an unforgett- 
able impression. I went straight back to the beginning and 
read it again. The nearest parallel to its gentle mysticism is 
perhaps The Cat who went to Heaven, but the quality of M. 

Guillot’s story is more illusive and intangible. 

The publishers assign the book to the age range 7-10. In 
fact it is a timeless and ageless book which will make its appeal 
to sensitive readers of all ages, not least to those of so-called 
mature years. 


Henry, R. Mary Lou. Illus. by L. Buchanan. 
47 pp. 84 X 64 boards. , Warne 5/- 
Mary Lou is a little Irish girl who is left alone to mind 
the farm and who has a variety of rather unexciting adventures 
with animals and fairies. All very nice and quiet, and show- 
ing genuine observation. Lilian Buchanan’s illustrations have 
some of the same unemphatic quality. 


Horssrucn, W. Clinkerdump. Illus. by S. 
Hawkins. 72 pp. 8 X 54. . , Methuen 8/6 
In these cumulative verse stories the author has succeeded 
in capturing some of the feeling of genuine nursery rhymes. 
They cover a number of traditional subjects, nonsense, fairy- 
story and animals; but also deal with the everyday things of 
modern life—railways, telephones and buses. The rhythms are 
vigorous, and should be fine for reading or chanting aloud. 
Though the verse sometimes descends to doggerel it also some- 
times ascends to poetry. The book is mercifully free from any 
suspicion of treacly sentiment or conscious coyness. The illus- 
trations are delightful, and occur sprinkled pleasingly through 
the text. 
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Simont, M. The Lovely summer. Illus. by the author. 
48 pp. 10 X 64 boards. ; : Faber 8/6 


Gladys and Jerome, two rabbits, spent a lovely summer 
at the expense of a retired insurance salesman who was attempt- 
ing to enjoy “the serene existence of country life.” This 
picture book from America is very funny, has a lively and 
economical use of words, and occasionally shows evidence of 
keen and original observation. Not quite so well drawn as 
the same author’s Polly’s Oats, the story is more original and 
imaginatively true. It deserves a warm welcome. 


Tompkins, J. The Black bear twins. Illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. 113 pp. 8X6. . , Warne 6/- 


There is a certain use today for any book with fairly 
large print, short simple sentences, and a limited vocabulary, 
for a growing number of children of 7-9 have not the reading 
skill and experience to cope with ‘real’ reading. —The Tompkins 
animal twin books have the advantage of good subjects and 
Kurt Wiese’s lively and amusing drawings, but otherwise 
share most of the faults of other “easy readers.” It seems 
almost impossible to write down to the possible comprehension 
of slow readers without loss of style and spirit, and there is 
something about simplified structure that invites over-simplified 
content, often at a 3-4 year old level. In this series the author 
has been careful to give factual and full information, though 
the animals’ own comments and explanations are all too human 
and might confuse many readers. The bear twins’ progress 
is followed for a year, from birth to their first hibernation; 
their diet, education, and habitat are all detailed, and they 
meet some humans, whose conversation, like that of the bears, 
reads like the American advertisers’ stereotype of the Average 
Modern Family. There is a great deal of conversation, and a 
great many exclamation points, and the humour is rather 
commonplace—in short, all words, mannerisms, and concepts 
which might be unfamiliar to the reader have been avoided lest 
they discourage his efforts. Perhaps if the non-reader had his 
attention and affections engaged by some quality of an original 
author’s mind, feeling, and imagination, he would feel more 
need to acquire a skill which must seem a bit purposeless when 
confined to books based on word-lists and formulas. But in 
the comparative absence of such productions, these little books 
must be welcomed, particularly by teachers, who will find them 
useful supplementary material. 
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Urt.ey, A. Little Red Fox and the wicked uncle. 
Illus. by K. Wigglesworth. 62 pp. 84 X 6 boards. 
Heinemann 8/6 
A characteristic of Mrs. Uttley’s animal fables, as of 
those of Beatrix Potter on which they are modelled, is their 
brevity and small size. This book comes as a surprise; it seems 
so bulky. The departure from tradition is however largely 
illusory. The mixture is very much as before, and the bulk 
achieved by a use of thick paper. Little Red Fox is a likable 
character, happily realised in Miss Wigglesworth’s pictures 
(her best to date), and the story has some of Mrs. Uttley’s 
individual touches. She has a sweet homeliness of phrase which 

is quite inimitable. 


Witson, B. K. Scottish folk-tales and legends, Illus. 
by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 207 pp. 8}? X 53. O.U.P. 12/6 

At first reading this is a difficult book to assess—the series 
title, the national grouping, and a touch of pedantry suggest 
that something more is meant than a fairly able and effective 
re-telling of a varied group of good stories, and yet some of the 
points by which folk-lore collections are usually judged fail 
to apply. “I'wenty-five stories and several portions of the Fionn 
epic are included; there are a few fables, anecdotes of fairy 
helpers and neighbours, local legends, and a number of full- 
fledged fairy tales, some of them better known in their con- 
tinental versions, and so divested of national characteristics as 
to seem unnecessary here. ‘Thus the collection, though repre- 
sentative of many types, is not complete or definitive, nor is it 
entirely Scottish. Perhaps in an attempt to avoid extreme or 
pseudo-Scots, most of the regional and archaic phraseology has 
been replaced by modern English; and much of the original 
flavour and memorability is lost. The treatment hovers 
between traditional and free handling, acceptably when one 
method is maintained throughout a single story, questionably 
when mingled, as in Tam Lin and Thomas the Rhymer. Whole 
passages are here straight prose paraphrases of the ballad ver- 
sions, and yet incidents are arbitrarily, often pointlessly, altered 
and omitted in a manner which suggests a lack of true affec- 
tion and understanding. 

But time and use are the only real tests of a folk-tale 
collection, and may overcome initial misgivings. By the second 
reading, critical quibblings are forgotten and the stories take 
over, strong in their enchantment. By the third reading, 
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Barbara Ker Wilson has shown herself more a preserver than 
a subduer, and the Oxford University Press has earned our 
gratitude for making such a handsome attempt to fill the 
current need for folk-tales. For these are grand stories, as 
gripping today as they were when belief first shaped them, and 
most likely to survive whatever changes in belief lie ahead. 

The format matches that of the English and Irish collec- 
tions; no space is wasted, but an open, clean effect is achieved, 
and the full page illustrations are appropriately tinted in 
shades of purple. Miss Kiddell-Monroe has maintained a 
creditable standard throughout the large number of drawings 
made for this series. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


AyME, M. Return to the Wonderful Farm. Trans. 
from the French by N. Denny. Illus. by G. Fletcher. 
160 pp. 83 X 5%. x ‘ ‘ Bodley Head 9/6 

This is a sequel to the author’s first story for children 
about the little girls Delphine and Marinette and the talking 
animals on their farm. In the country of their origin, these 
stories have become minor classics, and one can imagine cer- 
tain children in other countries welcoming them and number- 
ing them among their favourite animal stories. 

Each chapter deals with a different adventure—there is 
the ox who learns to read and becomes so learned that he is 
no longer any use as a farm animal, the pig who learns to fly 
with a buzzard’s wings, the awful things which happen when 
the children paint pictures of the animals which make them 
look wrong, and many another tale which has the quality of a 
favle. Welphine and Marinette are very real and quite 
delightful, the animals are not pretty-pretty creatures, but 
endowed with wit and common-sense—the only unpleasant 
people are Mother and Father, who seem at times stern and 
inditierent to the fate of their animals and even of their child- 
ren. However, the stories end happily, except in one case, in 
which a lovable animal dies. This is not a book for the very 
small child, but the older one of school-age who is growing 
out of the “pretty animal” kind of book may well enjoy the 
stories. The cover design is misleading, but the drawings in 
the book are good and in tune with the adventures. 
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Batcnu, G. Wild horse. 286 pp. 74 X 44. 

Hutchinson 6/- 
Though there may be little that is new in background or 
incident in this story of the long-drawn effort to capture and 
protect a wild stallion in the highlands of South-western Idaho, 
there can be no doubt of the author’s knowledge of horses and 
horsemen. Indeed, the people are sometimes more interesting 
than the horses and that is saying a lot. Ben Darby, who wants 
the stallion most, is a proper boyish mixture of rebellion and 
obedience; his father, Vince, represents honesty and common 
sense; Dix, the sister, is the mixture of co-operation and 
irritation that younger sisters so often are; the Gaucho, who 
takes a job on the ranch while looking for his stolen horse, 
becomes before the end the most admirable human in the book, 
while even the crooked types who aim to take and ruin the 
stallion command respect for the care with which they are 
drawn. Unlike many books about similar subjects Wild Horse 
is balanced in its elements and the author’s knack of descrip- 

tion makes the absence of illustrations scarcely noticeable. 


Bsrc, L. Trust Chunky. Illus. by P. Fortnum. 

120 pp. 7% X 5 ‘ Brockhampton Press 5/- 
Miss Berg’s first book of short stories afforded some gay 
and exciting promise. Her second book, the first of the 
Chunky stories, did not wholly fulfil that promise. Much of 
the gaiety and excitement had gone but there was still a fine 
liveliness and a happy originality. This, the second of the 
Chunky books seems to have lost most of the author’s initial 
verve and vision. ‘The liveliness has deteriorated into an 
automatic jerkiness while the originality has become incredible 
exaggeration. Chunky is the son of a scientist and as such is 
usually intent on experiment and investigation himself. There 
are some quiet pictures of real life and some bright streaks of 
truth in the behaviour of Chunky and his friends but for the 
most part they are a little too clever. Their chatter and be- 
haviour is amusing for a time but there is too much exhibition- 
ism for the amusement to last and it becomes merely tiresome 
and monotonous. Peggy Fortnum’s illustrations seem to have 

lost some of their usual spirit and are here more prosaic. 

Burr, S. E. Lantern of the North. Illus. by S. Rose. 

259 pp. 734 X 5. . ‘ Routledge 8/6 
Even if it were not as well written as it is the ingredients 
of this romance would take it far-with the majority of ‘juvenile 
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readers. <A holiday on the Scottish moors, barnstorming with 
a troupe of amateur actors in between visits to original and 
eccentric parents, a new friendship with a handsome but 
orphaned Merchant Navy Cadet who is trying to trace his 
ancestry by means of good old-fashioned clues—add an un- 
scrupulous gentleman who would gladly send the inconvenient 
Ross Mordley to his death before he discovers the secret of the 
islands—and the holiday becomes exciting enough even for fif- 
teen-and-a-half-year-old Holly Gordon. As there is also a 
considerable amount of messing about in boats, and a whimsical 
maiden aunt who acts as long-distance investigator, life for 
Holly and the reader is very good while it lasts. Ail very im- 
probable at times, no doubt, but one most willingly suspends 
disbelief. Possibly Miss Burr’s greatest achievement is her 
success in portraying the growth of a sincere friendship 
between a boy and a girl without making it seem unhealthy or 
maudlin and leaving the impression that the acquaintance will 
ripen in due course into something deeper. Miss Rose’s draw- 
ings suggest the characters of her figures without dwelling 
upon their appearance. 


CuHaMBeErS, P. Great company. Illus. 190 pp. 
734xX5.~te , Bodley Head 9/6 
Kamo, J. 7? sereed the peotie. Illus. 190 pp. 

74 X 9. ; Bodley Head 9/6 
These two volumes : seem part of a series that will deal, in 
batches, which sometimes overlap, with the lives of renowned 
men and women. The Great Company deals with those who 
have made outstanding contributions towards the conquest of 
pain and disease. The essays about each man, from Sir James 
Simpson (1811-1870) to Ronald Ross (1851-1932) touch also 
on the careers of their contemporaries and carry forward the 
story of medicine from the discovery of anaesthetics, via 
vaccines (Jenner), the stethoscope (Laennec), to Fr. Damian 
of the lepers, Lister and Pasteur, and the founding of the Red 
Cross. The short biographies are stiff with the crowd of facts 
which have to be included. The index seems admirable, and as 
a reference book this volume may be found useful. It is how- 
ever, too oddly written to be enjoyable for straightforward 
reading, the style in many places being ill adapted to the type 

of book, and the probable readers. 
They Served the People is concerned with Empire Builders, 
an altogether more colourful lot. Josephine Kamm makes a 
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better book out of her nine picked adventurous characters, 
Stamford Raffles and Malaya; Rajah Brooke and Borneo; the 
Lawrence brothers and the Punjab; the marvellous Mary 
Kingsley, about whom it would be almost impossible to write 
an unremarkable word; Livingstone, Kirk and Lord Luggard. 
History is dealt with in a lively, journalistic way; the settings 
are realistic; the men stand out as gigantic as heroes of fiction. 
This volume will be found diverting by children who want 
something more than to collect information. 


Kay, Y. & Wuirte, C. T. Handicrafts for boys and 

girls. Illus. 84 pp. 9X6... a E.U.P. 7/6 
This book contains brief sections on a number of crafts, 
including pottery, bookcrafts, weaving, puppetry, leathercraft 
and block and lino printing. Obviously only a very condensed 
introduction to each is possible within the scope of a small 
book, but each section is supplemented by a bibliography. The 
authors’ intention is that the young readers should experiment 
with the various crafts, find out which appeal to them most, 
and then continue their studies with the help of the standard 

works listed at the end of the chapter. 


Both text and diagrams are admirably lucid and the book 


should fulfil its avowed purpose. However it seems just to 
miss the inspirational fires which should burn in a really good 
craftwork book to convert the reader instantly to an addict. 


Kine, F. Friends of the Bushveld. Illus. by G. 

Huxtable. 223 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ Cape 9/6 
The author of this delightful, leisurely book of family life 

is South African born and bred and so writes without self- 
consciousness or preciousness about the everyday interests of a 
struggling but contented bushveld community of whites and 
Zulus. Their common enthusiasm for the preservation of wild 
life adds to the tale many fascinating vignettes of veld creat- 
ures, most happy but in one instance painful and disastrous, for 
Jane has her spine injured by a rogue elephant and has to lie 
for long months on her back. Yet she is if anything happier 
and the family if possible kinder as a result of the accident, 
and the efforts of individual members to build up a fund 
towards the cost of an operation which will cure her become 

a matter of course which yet produces more delightful and still 
commonplace incidents which take on a special significance. 
Danny, the baby of the family solves the problem by discover- 
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ing a hidden hoard of valuables. It is characteristic of the 
family that no-one then thinks of anything but the recovery of 
Jane. Avarice is absent from their hearts and ambition flowers 
as a wish to help others. Miss Huxtable’s drawings capture 
not only the background but the spirit of events and 
personalities. 


LaNE-Joynt, H. “ae Illus. by S. Findlay. 
58 pp. 84 X 54. , Faber 6/6 


Any book with an Irish setting starts with the advantage 
of a colourful scene and a naturally poetic language. It is easy, 
therefore, to enjoy this little story of a large and shiftless Irish 
family and their simple everyday adventures, and even to accept 
the fact that the heroine habitually plays truant from school, 
gets into the circus without paying, and bets (successfully) on 
the races. The story of Molly-O’s romance with John Joe 
is handled with much charm and without sentimentality. A nice 
book, but it may well be about children rather than for them. 


LarsEN, E. The Young traveller in Germany. Illus. 
159 pp. 734 X 5. , ‘ Phoenix House 8/6 


Each new volume of the Young Traveller follows a familiar 
pattern. The chosen country is visited by one or more children 
and, within the framework of a very thin story, a miscellany 
of geographical and historical facts is offered to the reader. 


The popularity of the series with boys and girls shows 
that this method has succeeded. It seems particularly success- 
ful in the latest volume on Germany. 


This is perhaps because Germany itself, especially in 1954, 
is such a miscellany. It is the land of a world famous sailing 
regatta and of bombed cities by the score; of the Grimm 
brothers and ultra-modern highways; of the Pied Piper and the 
first film projector; of Wagner and ski-ing holidays. 


Helped by very good photographs and a useful pronouncing 
glossary, this rapid hustle round Germany avoids dullness and 
depth, and gives a convincing impression of present-day life on 
the western side of the Iron Curtain. 


a : Your book of modelling. Illus. 48 pp. 





‘ Faber 5/6 

This is a book which really fills the reader with the desire 

to practise a craft! I doubt if any child, or adult, could read 
it without hankering for plasticine or carving materials. 
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The instructions and diagrams are excellent. The tricky 
process of plaster casting is described very clearly, although 
the difficulties are rather ignored. In addition to clay model- 
ling and plaster casting the author gives a short introduction 
to carving in soap and wax. 

It was a pity to include such banalities as pipe-cleaner 
and ‘oddment’ figures in this otherwise admirable little book. 


LinpcrEN, A. Pippi Longstocking. Trans. by Edna 
Hunip. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 120 pp. 8 X 6. 

O.U.P. 7/6 

Almost a winner, but not quite, this Swedish importation 
reads like a parental invention with serial instalments suggested 
by children. The odd fault of depending on childishness rather 
than conveying a child-like quality is saved somewhat by the 
stature of the central figure, for Pippi i is immediately appealing, 
and her ingenuous waywardness is well projected. There is 
none of the inspired naughtiness of Linklater’s Wind on the 
Moon in her actions, however, which abuse the easy formula 
that reverses conditions children find irksome. Pippi is too 
amoral to make her defiance of bulls, bullies, thieves and fire 
more than the whim of the moment, and her showing-off and 
rudeness spring not from her ignorance of social convention, 
but from the reader’s knowledge and dislike. Still, her house- 
keeping methods are endlessly entertaining, and her super- 
natural strength, her horse and monkey and complete 
independence, may promote improvisation of further adventures 
by her audience. Young artists interested in figure-drawing 
may find copy as well, for Richard Kennedy returns to his best 
style of line drawing, sometimes slip-shod, but usually catching 
just the right attitude and action, and always true to the text. 


Lyncu, P. Brogeen and the Bronze Lizard. Iilus. 
by Grace Golden. 160 pp. 8 X 5}. Burke 8/6 
Patricia Lynch has such a deep knowledge of Ireland and 

fairy lore and such a sure touch in transmitting her pleasure in 

them that it would seem impossible for her to write a poor 
book, but the Brogeen series are a definite disappointment after 

the perfect integration of plot, character, and atmosphere 
shown in books like The King of the Tinkers. Brogeen him- 

self’ has considerable personality, though his powers and 
appearance are alike uncertain—he is sometimes recognized as 
a leprechaun, but as often mistaken for a boy or even a man. 
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His Queen and King are much less satisfactory, flimsy panto- 
mime fairies apeing human traits, unworthy of the Fort of 
Sheen, and the magic in the present book is also questionable, 
for it seems unlikely that animals sent from the fairy Fort 
would become a permanent part of a human circus. A certain 
loss in flavour may come from an attempt to keep the reading 
simple, and the period chosen may account for other lapses, 
motor-lorries and monsters not being very compatible. The 
plot which sends Brogeen in search of a monster is deflected so 
long by the circus episodes that its closure is abrupt and un- 
convincing but the circus itself is real enough, and the lizard 
emerges, tardily and briefly, as a genuine creation. There is a 
small boy whose unpleasantness is not too successfully explain- © 
ed away, and one of Miss Lynch’s nice little girls, unselfish 
without being a prig, but even with the perennial charms of 
her fairs, side-carts and soda-cake, her good talk and hints at 
tales behind the tale in hand, this is not a proper Patricia 
Lynch. Grace Golden’s illustrations are sufficiently in keeping 
with Peggy Fortnum’s work for the two earlier books, though 
less individual and able. 


Lyncu, P. Orla of Burren. Illus. by J. Kiddell- 
Monroe. 183 pp. 8X5. . . ‘ Dent 8/6 
This is a most unusual and somewhat confusing story, set 
in the Ireland of today and of the 17th century. Standish and 
Orla, son and daughter of a sea-captain, are spending a holi- 
day with the grandparents of their friend Miles. They find 
a magic stone which leads them on a journey to Galway to see 
their parents. They are accompanied by their wolfhound 
Oscar and a wild, romantic-looking ballad singer. When they 
arrive in Galway, the present has faded into the past, and the 
children are involved in the feud between their uncle Hugh 
and their father, who is at sea and working for Granuile, a 
remarkable woman chieftain who ruled over Clare Island and 
the neighbouring coast and had the reputation of being a pirate. 
(Granuile was a real person and many Irish ballads and stories 
are told of her). There are fights and adventures in plenty, 
but there is a plan to separate the children, and so, making use 
of the magic stone, they return to present-day life and less 
exciting events. 
Miss Lynch makes use of all her opportunities here—the 
wild countryside of bog and moorland, rock and mountain 
stream, where the children run free in the first part of the story, 
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is well contrasted with the more adult setting of life in castle, 
town and on shipboard in the 17th century section. It is not 
an easy tale to follow, but the magic of the author’s style, and 
the spirited and decorative drawings of Kiddell-Monroe, make 
this a book which readers of historical adventure will enjoy. 


Mayne, W. The World upside down. Illus. by S. 

Hughes. 216 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ P O.U.P. 9/6 
Some might quibble at the whimsical humour and allusive 
conversations in this book, but read in the right mood it is 
delightfully refreshing, with its nice civilized children making 
quotable (and quotation-filled) remarks, and finding pleasure in 
being alive as well as a proper treasure of golden crowns and 
coins. The treasure is kept in proportion by the accompanying 
need to retrieve family honour, to say nothing of a charming 
grandfather, by the Oxford student who helps Jack and Lucy 
in their search. There is style in the writing, warmth and wit 
in the family relationships, and reality behind each charcater, 
even the poacher who sounds almost too much a character to 
be true. The kind of light reading which will stand up to many 
re-readings, and pave the way to the best kind of adult light 
fiction. Black and white drawings, mostly chapter-headings, 
give the right sort of information about people and settings 

without giving away too much plot. 


Miuirr, O. Raiders of the Mohawk. Illus. by J. 

McLellan. 182 pp. 84 X 53. Macmillan 10/6 

Butler’s Rangers was a Loyalist regiment which during 

the American war of Independence fought long and bitter 

campaigns against the Colonists who were in revolt against the 

British Crown. With more regiments of the kind, similarly 

equipped and expert in the kind of strategy which the nature 

of the wild and largely uncharted country of the Upper Hudson 

demanded, the war itself might have had a different ending. As 

it was the Thirteen Colonies were lost but Canada was saved, 

largely by Loyalist efforts; and for their reward, they were 

pitilessly hounded out of their homes by the victorious Ameri- 

cans, in defiance of treaties, into that Canada where their 
courage found a fresh field. 


This is their story, told through the adventures of Daniel 
Springer, a boy who fights with the regiment to the very bitter 
end. The weakness of the tale lies perhaps in the attempt to 
marry, rather uneasily, the fiction and the history. Perhaps, 
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indeed, there is too much history in for the fiction to sound 
quite convincing, as with Henty’s novels of a few generations 
ago. However the book is highly readable, well illustrated, 
and a worthy exposition of an unjustifiably forgotten episode. 


NEEDHAM, V. Richard and the Golden Horseshoe. 

Illus. by J. Bruce. 192 pp. 7% X 5. Collins 8/6 
Miss Needham endeavours to create a real ‘other’ king- 
dom, inhabited by modern people, yet belonging to the old 
fictitious world of romance. The two worlds are not very 
happily blended and the effect is too reminiscent of the cheap 
novel. The tale is of a conspiracy to overthrow a kingdom 
and of children and young men who seek out and overthrow 
the plotting rebels. A happy wedding at the close gives an 
appropriate touch of romance. Miss Needham writes com- 
petently and she should perhaps be given credit for some 
imagination. The subject however, needs a much more skilled 

and artistic handling before the scene will appear in focus. 


Rosertson, W. The Lost Mines of Chikova. Illus. 

by J. Mathew. 182 pp. 74 X 5. . O.U.P. 7/6 
Wilfred Robertson knows a particular part of the world— 

the wild Rhodesian bush country. Because it is obviously a 
part of the world in which possibilities for adventure and 
thrills and romance lie, he has beaten it from time to time and 
put up a number of books for boys. At first some good stories 
jumped out of the elephant grass. There was The Zakana 
Gold Affair, then Bush Patrol which though rather slow-mov- 
ing was full of some interesting details about the life ar 1 work 

of South African Police troopers. Alas, this latest flogging 
has produced only a rather worn story that—with its race for 
the silver mines, its faithful servants and treacherous guides, 
its murder at the rest house and its lean brown hero leading on 
till he stakes his claim at last—one has difficulty in believing 
that one has not read it all before. Nevertheless Wilfred 
Robertson does really know his particular part of the world, 
and for many readers, camp fires in the bush, hyenas at night, 
good men racing bad men over the vleis and kopjes, through 
even the most pedestrian story, still spread their certain charm. 


Rusu, P. Queen’s treason. 256 pp. 73% X 54. 
Collins 8/6 
Mr. Rush seems to have inherited Ainsworth’s sense of 
fun and his ability to make it seem natural in historical setting. 
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He has also a keen sense of the grimmer realities of medieval 
despotism of the sort conveyed by a competent performance of 
Richard III. To make even more of his firmly told tale he 
makes his juvenile hero become apprentice to a surgeon and 
thus provides an insight into a part of medieval life not often 
touched upon in current historical fiction. The background of 
the adventures of two London lads, Alan Blount and Nicolas, 
is the rebellion of Queen Isabella and her son, Edward, against 
the King, Edward II, culminating in the short siege of Bristol 
and the trials of the late favourite, Despenser, and the King 
himself. Friendship for Isabella takes Alan to France and to 
the Paris of 1325 and the book tells much of the character of 
that city in that time as well as of London. The story moves 
quickly and the incidental matters concerning surgery and 
witchcraft, besides events of warfare and trade, give it admir- 
able colour and verisimilitude. Without labouring it, the 
author brings out clearly the point that it is power that matters, 
and power and selfishness tend to go together. 


SERRAILLIER, I. Beowulf the warrior. Illus. by 
Severin. 48 pp. 10 X 6}. ‘ i O.U.P. 9/6 


There are obvious difficulties in presenting our earliest 
epic to modern children. The setting is so strange and remote, 
infinitely more so than that of the Iliad. The action is so 
brutal, barbaric and incomprehensible, and the grafted 
Christian philosophy sits uneasily on its pagan bough. Thie 
language too, with its long slow alliterative swing, defies pre- 
cise rendering in modern English, and is yet an indispensable 
part of the whole. Mr. Serrallier has made a brave attempt 
to overcome these difficulties, and if he has not quite trans- 
lated Beowulf he has certainly made a strange and compelling 
poem of his own. His strong, ponderous lines suit the speak- 
ing voice, and, as well as any version I have read, they convey 
something of the quality of the original. Whether this is stuff 
for children is quite another matter. It is strong meat, and by 
the time a boy is able to grapple with the complexities of langu- 
age and theme he may well be more interested in Martians than 
in the mere terrestial horrors of Grendel and his mother. 


Mr. Severin’s scraperboard illustrations are less effective 
than usual. His monsters lack the terror of the half-seen, and 
his heroes are stylised out of all dignity. And the jacket design 
is really the most vulgar thing to come out of Amen House ! 
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SHIPPERLEE, J. A. — little book of lino cutting. 
Illus. 62 pp. 84 X 6 , : Faber 5/6 


A good introduction to the craft. The directions are clear, 
and supplemented by excellent diagrams. The examples of 
work by pupils should be very encouraging for young readers. 
In addition to the actual processes of cutting and printing, the 
author touches on the principles of design—a few more ex- 
amples in these chapters would have been helpful. A particu- 
larly useful section deals with the causes of failures in printing, 
which are so often a source of disappointment. 


After reading the book the pupil should be able to make 


quite a successful attempt at lino cutting for himself; and he 
will certainly want to do so. 


SPEAKMAN, F. J. Tracks, Trails and Signs. Illus. 
154 pp. 74X99 . ; " Bell 10/6 


An infectious enthusiasm radiates from this book and even 
the casual reader will catch some small spark of awakening 
interest. The author interweaves useful instruction about the 
tracking and observation of wild life, with his own personal 
experience. The delight and inspiration of his absorbing 
interest have been caught up in his writing, taking away any 
suggestion of bareness from the clear concise prose. His per- 
sonal experiences are given in a dreamy rambling manner, as 
if he mused alone, and there is perhaps a need for a clearer 
cut narrative to ensure the continued interest of young readers. 
At times, too, he appears a little prudish and didactic but all 
his advice is sound and the interested will not be deterred by 
the strict instructor. 


SutcuirF, R. The Eagle of the North. Illus. by 
C. Walter Hodges. 256 pp. 8} X 5}. O.U.P. 10/6 





The Ninth Legion (Hispania), after suffering heavy losses 
in the revolt of the Iceni under Boadicea, came eventually by 
an unexplained disaster, about 60 years later, somewhere in the 
north. The legion, if any of it survived, was never reconstitut- 
ed; probably it was not only crushingly defeated, but also dis- 
graced. At anyrate the cause of its disappearance has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 

On the basis of this genuine historical mystery Rosemary 
Sutcliff has written a tale which is of exceptional quality. 
Marcus Flavius Aquila, Commander of an auxiliary cohort 
to the Second Legion, is seriously wounded in a sudden rising 
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of tribesmen, and made unfit for further service. This part of 
the story moves with power and conviction and sets the pace 
for the rest of the tale, which concerns Marcus’s rescue from 
bitter despondency, in the prospect of trying to regain the lost 
eagle of the Ninth, which rumour has reported as a trophy 
somewhere far in Caledonia. The Ninth had been his father’s 
legion and the eagle his father’s charge. How the quest is 
accomplished and how the eagle is brought home is a thrilling 
and beautifully planned story, absorbing in its re-creation of a 
long-vanished Britain. It is the finest historical novel I have 
read for a very long time. The book is well illustrated with 
admirable drawings by C. Walter Hodges. 


Syme, R. Gypsy Michael. Illus. by W. Stobbs. 

192 pp. 734 X 5. ‘ Hodder & Stoughton 7/6 
Gypsy Michael is a boy-who-ran-away-to-sea story. A 
poacher lad from Sussex works his way in a ship’s galley to 
New Zealand, survives wreck and attack; pans for gold and 
fights off robbers; then is swept up into the bloody battles of 
black against white in the Maori war. Eventually he takes to the 
sea again, as a tough, experienced young man. The author has 
based his story on a certain amount of historical fact, using the 
licence of a writer for children to spin his yarn into a richer 
pattern whenever place or person fires his imagination. The 
chapter headings and tailpieces by William Stobbs give very 
little idea of the setting of the tale, but his figures have the 

proper look of savages and pioneers. 


Trine, A. S. paws great ma Illus. by C. Hough. 
233 wp. 124 X S. CL : Oxford 8/6 
There is speed and vivacity here and all the hurrying 
tumble and chatter that belong to lively boys. Mr. Tring 
gives a true picture of an ordinary boy’s life, his poor but res- 
pectable home, his likable family, his school companions, and 
all the accompaniments of such an environment. This further 
book about Barry concerns itself with a series of small every- 
day adventures heightened a little by his association with Lord 
Verney and Stillminster Court. It is all quite credible and 
while the speed of action makes for superficiality, the fleeting 
impression is clear. 


WesTLAKE, V. The Intruders: Illus. by S. Rose. 
232 pp. 74 X 5. . Routledge 8/6 
A fifteen year old boy ‘suddenly becomes the owner of an 

old ard dilapidated mansion left to him by a deceased relative. 
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He and a school friend decide to spend their Christmas holi- 
days there, sharing the uninviting place with only a disagree- 
able housekeeper. Mysterious ghostly signs threaten to expel 
them but they are determined to stay, to solve the mystery and 
to find the enemy. They succeed but the steps which mount 
with eerie and fascinating crescendo to the peak of the tale, 
lead only to an anti-climax. The solution to the mystery is 
tame, obvious and disappointing. There is much improbability 
and borrowed tone but enough originality to give a new general 
picture and a good primary colour to the scene. There is some 
little finesse in the writing too—a delicate pointed edge to the 
style—while some keen observation of the outdoor scene is 
apparent. The writer is a ‘horse’ addict but while this interest 
is used and some information imparted, it is not obtrusive and 
fills only its own appropriate place. 


PuLtern-THompPSON, J. One day event. Illus. by 





S. Rose. 254 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ A Collins 8/6 
PuLLein-THompsSON, C. Riders from afar. Illus. by 

C. Hough. 192 pp. 74 X 5. . ‘ Collins 8/6 
Cummine, P. Rivals to Silver Eagle.  [IUllus. by 

E. Gosset. 197 pp. 84 X 5}. . ‘ Black 7/6 
BarneE, K. Rosina Copper. Illus. by A. Purtscher. 

192 pp. 8 X 5. . , Evans 9/6 


All these books about horses are of good quality and above 
the average in both writing and production. One Day Event 
comes first, because it is not likely to appeal to anyone who is 
not really keen on horses and riding. It can hardly be said 
to have a plot at all, though a cheerful narrative runs through 
it, and, as usual in this author’s books, serious work and train- 
ing finally bring success in competition. Because a lot of it is 
in dialogue form, it is easy to read and exciting, even though 
the result is a foregone conclusion; like Alice, we most of us 
enjoy a book with plenty of conversation. The opening is 
rather jerky, and there is some jumping about in time without 
any warning to the reader. This means some concentration at 
the beginning, perhaps not a bad thing, as an immense amount 
of instruction is to be found once the story gets into its swing. 
The standard of teaching included is not particularly advanced 
but it is certainly well beyond the beginner stage, and there 
are few serious riders who would not benefit from a study of the 
principles outlined. This is not a book for those who think 
they can ride because they can stick on at a gallop or over a 
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few jumps but anyone who really wants to improve should find 
it of interest and will probably keep it for future reference. 
The line illustrations are gay, with plenty of movement, and 
are in keeping with the story. 


Riders from Afar, by Christine Pullein-Thompson this 
time, is less technical, and is. somewhat marred by an improb- 
able conclusion. —Two young Americans come to England with 
their very wealthy parents, and rent the castle of an impoverish- 
ed but noble English family. The American children don’t 
want to come, and the English children are prepared to 
dislike them. Fortunately, all are horsemen, and the _ initial 
antagonism soon dies, in spite of certain differences of opinion 
and habits. The Americans are rather slapdash riders, but 
electrify everyone in the end. There are quite a lot of ex- 
citing incidents, apart from the riding, and this story will 
probably appeal to many non-riders, provided they are not 
positively allergic to horses. Cars play their part, and burg- 
lars too, and the story is fast-moving and interesting. Here 
and there, the ~ ilogue is a little monotonous, but it is never 
improbable or sited. 


It is some time since we had a Silver Eagle story and it 
is pleasant to find the school still flourishing in Rivals to Silver 
Eagle. Its continued success is threatened by the opening of a 
very smart new riding school in the immediate neighbourhood, 
but as soon as we learn that there is some rascality in the back- 
ground of the new riding master, we are in no doubt as to the 
eventual outcome, and can enjoy the ups and downs of the rivals 
without apprehension. Doctor, having now left school, is full 
of ideas for the brightening of the school, and the first of them 
is to start training point-to-pointers. With the aid of her 
more experienced elders, she carries this out with some success, 
and while no one will learn from this book how to train 
horses for races, all will be made aware of the difficulties and 
work that go before a race, and will perhaps feel a livelier 
interest in the next point-to-point meeting. 


Although there is little actual instruction in the book, it 
is not likely to have a very strong appeal to non-riders, because 
it is concerned so exclusively with horses. The human charac- 
ters are all a little shadowy in comparison with the equine, 
though Reginald, the ex-jockey groom, emerges in the round. 


The illustrations are charming, and add much to the enjoy- 
ment of the book. 
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Rosina Copper by Kitty Barne is rather different in 
character from the other three. It is the life story of a horse, 
in the Black Beauty tradition and may possibly appeal more to 
the reader who is an animal-lover in general rather than a keen 
horseman. 


We are told that the story is in the main true, and this 
disarms criticism, but the reader may well reflect on the truism 
that truth is often stranger than fiction. None the less, a 
charming picture of a charming mare emerges, and Rosina, 
with her entourage of Hermann the boxer and Cat, the stable 
cat, will surely add others to the circle of admirers she has 
already gained by her appearance at horse shows up and down 
the country. The human characters are as attractive as the 
animals, with the exception, of course, of the villain of the 
piece, and although Rosina has her vicissitudes, there is nothing 
really to distress the tender-hearted. Kind friends are always 
at hand when she needs them. The narrator is Angela, who, 
at thirteen, first meets Rosina, and is determined to trace her 
history, and this search for the background is woven in and out 
of the mare’s subsequent life story, adding a touch of mystery 
to the tale. 


Readers, if there are any, not already acquainted with 
Kitty Barne’s books, may like to know that the story is written 
with great gusto and enthusiasm. The illustrations are in the 
same key, being full of action, though some of them are a little 
lacking in quality. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Atian, M. E. Here we go round. 173 pp. 74 X 5. 


Heinemann 7/6 


Forses, E. Brenda buys a beauty salon. 138 pp. 
. > -* Se . ‘ ; ; Chatto 7/6 





Career stories seldom have literary pretensions; they are 
written to fill a demand, and their content is bound to be limited 
by the kind of information expected—how to enter a given 
field, steps in training, and various future developments. As 
keenness, hard work, and adjustability are necessary to success 
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in most jobs, the heroines (for most of these books are for girls) 
are all keen, hard-working and reasonably adjustable. Facts 
must be given first preference, and average experience adhered 
to. 
Many of the books of this sort now flooding the market are 
sober, honest accounts of what the average 17 year old may 
expect to encounter during the first few years of a particular 
career, and may be safely recommended to individual readers. 
But there is a growing danger that school and public libraries 
serving the generality may use too large a proportion of funds 
and shelf-space for these books, which should not be allowed 
to obscure the real pleasure-reading which most vitally affects 
habits of reading, and often of thinking, in a future concerned 
with much that is outside the range of career books. For these 
are not real reading, but rather disguised manuals of instruc- 
tion, and seldom lead to the understanding of anything beyond 
the physical aspects of a single profession. 


The two books under survey are fair specimens. Here we 
go round is more competently written, being by a professional 
author, and more satisfactory, probably because it covers a 
shorter period and takes unusual pains to be fair; possibly 
because teaching demands more human qualities than most 
work. Mary McBride, the heroine, is not sure she wants to 
teach at all and chooses nursery work as a lesser evil. To test 
her choice she spends her pre-college year as helper in a slum- 
area nursery, and gives in her first-person report, an unroman- 
ticized picture of the drudgery, the dirt, the dock-side children 
and exciting staff, and of her growing interest and pleasure in 
her work. A few excitements are allowed her, but far more 
are avoided—like the young man turned from slight enemy to 
mere friend, and the neighbourhood nuisance who remains un- 
reformed—and there is a particularly good portrayal of her 
fellow-helper, a jolly, buoyant girl whose acknowledged way 
with children will never be a professional way. Few girls 
unfitted to teach would choose nursery work after reading this 
book, and few born to teach would be deterred by the grimness, 
while many might benefit from the picture of slum and teaching 
conditions. 


Brenda buys a beauty salon covers five years devoted to the 
single-hearted pursuit of training and success in a field that 
would seem to have few rewards, though Brenda is told it is 
“one of the most acceptable kinds of welfare work.” ‘There 
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are glimpses of her family and social life, but both the book 
and Brenda are chiefly intent on providing detailed instruction 
on hair-dressing and cosmetic techniques, and the inner work- 
ings of several kinds of salon. All very useful, no doubt, to 
the girl whose ambitions lie in that direction, though she might 
find more satisfaction in a subscription to a good fashion mag- 
azine. ‘The writing is very inept, and the romance novelettish; 
the gay young chartered accountant who leaves Brenda (per- 
haps surfeited with conversational beauty-tips) for an implied 
affair with an older woman, returns, all repentant, in time to 
help her select her own salon in Reading. 

There is no doubt that both these books accomplish what 
they set out to do; it is up to the purchaser to decide whether 
that is enough to justify their publication in an age when 
young people with less and less time for reading can less and 
less afford to replace the humanities with ephemeral document- 
aries. 


Aste, C. Let’s write a story. 149 pp. 74 X 44. 





Edmund Ward 7/6 
Described as 4 Guide to Storycraft for Young Writers 
this book creates an uncomfortable impression that any young- 
ster with sufficient literary gumption to cope with the content 
of the book itself will not have very much need for it. Where 
the author sticks to exposition he is sound and encouraging and 
obviously understands what he is at and where beginners need 
help. With the manifold exercises and experiments based on 
his general remarks the young reader is likely to feel over- 
whelmed, so much so, one feels, that unless he has already a 
burning determination to give his life to writing he will not 
be able to face the enormous bulk of work which leads to the 
fulfilment of his ambition. Perhaps to say so is being hyper- 
critical but the book does bear an uncomfortable resemblance 
to some of the books on English teaching method which appear- 
ed between the wars and which though admirable in principle 
left the hopeful teacher with the feeling that life was too short 
to manage all the things suggested and he might as well go on 
as before with occasional relief invented by himself. Neverthe- 
less with these reservations the book is vastly interesting in 
content and execution. Its quotations are at all times a delight 
and its style racy, the material well organised and the exercises 
really stimulating. The Author’s Bookshelf bibliography is 
comprehensive but, for a child, exacting. 
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Fitzroy, O. The Island of birds. Illus. by Raymond 
Sheppard. 253 pp. 8 X 54. ; ; Cape 9/6 


Enough characters have been established by previous books 
in this series to allow the author and her readers the added 
interest of seeing various combinations in new situations. 
Olivia Fitzroy has the ability to keep each adventure self- 
contained, with a minimum of references to earlier stories, but 
enticing, and not hindering the development of the current plot, 
and never smacking of self-advertisement. Although this new 
book can be read out of context, it would probably give more 
pleasure as a further development in a familiar world, for it 
ends rather unhappily. Jamie and Jean, the Stewart twins, 
are the only young people involved, in a story that seems an 
awkward compromise between holiday sunniness and brutal 
action. ‘The mysterious Fargus (his moodiness and whisky 
more acceptable when we don’t have to accept his smuggling 
and self-pity as well) invites the children to his uninhabited 
island off the west coast of Scotland, and for nearly nine 
chapters all is happy and uneventful. But at the end of the 
ninth chapter two ugly characters, former “friends” of Fergus, 
appear and threaten the rare sea-eagle nesting on the Island, 
kidnapping Jamie in their attempt to discover the nest. In the 
end, frustrated in their evil purpose, they shoot one of the 
birds out of spite, and although two young eaglets have just 
been hatched the final note is one of distress and the story 
leaves rather an unpleasant taste. So this becomes a somewhat 
disagreeable interlude, with its idyllic opening and tragic close, 
which may, however, fall into place when the next volume 
carries the characters further—Miss Fitzroy has always had a 
mature-minded audience of regular readers in view, and has 
probably designed this discord in order to resolve it in a sequel. 
The illustrations have a photographic quality, the subjects 
being effectively grouped and shadowed, and giving an impres- 
sion of bright sunshine. 


GarRARD, P. The Book of Ralph. Illus. by J. 
Moment. 279 pp. 74 X 5. ; : Bell 9/6 


Historical fiction tends perhaps too much to depend on 
the great movements of warfare or politics for background and 
even for its main thrills. It is good to find a novel set in the 
comparatively neglected period of Edward I depending for its 
interest on more peaceful pursuits and a more settled environ- 
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ment. Ralph is a Norman boy whose mother has married the 
lord of an English manor. By nature inclined to the delights 
of the chase and comparative loafing he finds it difficult at first 
to adjust himself to attendance at a monastery school, but his 
penchant for drawing eventually enables him to find satisfac- 
tion in his life as a scholar though he does not lose interest in 
what he considers more manly pursuits. His two step-brothers, 
destined for more practical occupations, make good company 
at home. The complications contrived by a blackmailing 
vagabond provide a spice of reasonably probable adventure and 
the whole story is knit into an enjoyable and informative 
narrative which covers the more conventional aspects of life 
in medieval England. 


GuiLtot, R. Oworo. Trans. Gwen Marsh. Illus. 
by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 192 pp. 74 X 5. O.U.P. 8/6 





Rene Guillot’s animal stories offer a highly individual re- 
creation on original lines of jungle life as seen by a poet, pro- 
jecting a world so complete as to baffle criticism. They are not 
to every taste, for the unusually vivid understanding of some 
aspects of animal behaviour will not win over those who object 
on principle to any humanization of animals, and the calm 
acceptance of reality, and impartial view of native methods will 
not reconcile others to a certain dwelling on horrors, reminis- 
cent of the morbidity which mars much of Felix Salten’s work. 
But for most readers these books have a fresh and often excit- 
ing feeling for animals and for the African scene, and there is 
some very intriguing mythology which may be the author’s 
invention. In this book there is a reversal of Darwinism, for 
these monkeys believe they were once men and are always 
searching for a return to humanity and laughter. The story 
is therefore somewhat melancholy, and at times a bit precious, 
(though that may be the fault of the translation), and the last 
episodes are almost as rushed as those in Sama, nor do the 
meetings of the chimpanzee and elephant always coincide with 
those described in the earlier work. But the picture of that 
strange landscape and its creatures, of the chimpanzee parents 
searching for laughter in their baby’s eyes, of Oworo’s father 
dying in the crocodile’s trap—these and other scenes seem to 
prove the author’s authority, though time alone can prove his 
true strength. 

The illustrator’s points are well-taken, and made with 
sureness and charm. 
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Haic-Brown, R. Mounted Police patrol. 191 pp. 
22 ae ; , Collins 8/6 





Young Davie Sloane, born and brought up in the lawless 
atmosphere that apparently exists in some of the back streets 
of Toronto, goes to live with an uncle and aunt. This uncle 
is a patrol officer of the Mounted Police. At first Davie is 
suspicious of the ways of ‘coppers’ but various experiences—a 
murder, a robbery or two, a fine chase in high-powered cars— 
gradually teach him that there are brave men on the side of the 
law as well as among crooks, and that there is something to be 
said for right as opposed to wrong. 

Roderick Haig Brown, ‘fisherman, hunter, naturalist,’ is 
at heart a sensitive observer of birds and beasts and fishes and 
the particular beauties of the British Columbian countryside. 
His earlier books, 4 River never sleeps and Return to the river, 
were nature stories of the Henry Williamson variety. After 
these came two good boys’ stories which gave a nice breezy, 
authentic picture of the hunting, trapping, journeying, out- 
back life. In this new book, ‘story’ has become the thing, a 
story not better than any B.O.P. serial; character and setting 
have stiffened into the obvious lines that have for so long re- 
presented the Canadian North-West. A pity, because although 
this is an adequate tale of the work of the Police in the Canad- 
ian Prairie country today, it is a disappointing book from an 
author who has produced such good ones. 


KomrorFr, M. Marco Polo. Illus. by J. Waldock. 
155 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ : Methuen 9/6 





The Polo family were out of their time. Had they been 
a little less so, perhaps the story of their travels would have 
been more readily accepted, and ideas on the geography of the 
east have been revised sooner. 

It remains, however, an extraordinary thing that Marco’s 
father and uncle could have made the long and dangerous 
journey to China twice over, the second time with Marco, and 
the whole party yet return safely after many years of service 
with the great Kublai Khan. No wonder people would not 
credit their story; Sir John Mandeville was much more in 
tune with the ideas of the 13th Century. 

Mr. Komroff’s book is a straightforward description of 
the wonderful journey and of the things that Marco Polo saw 
and did whilst in the Khan’s service. It is an extremely readable 
and pleasantly illustrated version of this old enthralling 
adventure. 
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LAMBERT, R. S. Franklin of the Arctic. Illus. 354 pp. 
8 xX 5. > ‘ Bodley Head 10/6 


Sir John F ranklin’s life-story is an inspiring chronicle of 
a sailor and an Arctic explorer. It begins as a day-dream in 
1796 when ten year old John was thrashed for wanting to leave 
his native town of Spilsby: it ends in 1847 when Sir John died 
on board ship while he was exploring the North West Passage. 
Between these two dates was sandwiched an exciting and enter- 
prising career, a career which included the Battle of Trafalgar, 
shipwreck, hardships among snow, ice and disease, and the 
struggles of several Polar explorations. 


Mr. Lambert has a dramatic story to tell. He succeeds 
in conveying the storms and thrills of an adventurous life: he 
succeeds, too in the more difficult task of bringing to life Frank- 
lin’s lengthy preparations for exploration and his heroism in 
facing danger, disappointment and death. 

Franklin of the Arctic, the fifth in a series called ‘““Men of 
the Modern Age,” is intended for children of twelve years and 
over. ‘They will find it a noble and courageous story which has 
the added attraction of being true. 


Parpozk, M. Charles arriving. Lllus. by L. Atkin- 
son. 249 pp. 74 X 5. , : Routledge 9/6 





Beginning as the story of young John Quirke, who claims 
to know “damn all” about the law profession he has unwillingly 
adopted, the point of view becomes more feminine with the in- 
troduction of Janet Thorburn in Chapter 5, and this makes the 
book a light romance as well as a thriller. John’s investigation 
of rumours about a client’s Italian castle is easily linked with 
the disappearance of an English physicist with a Party record, 
but both John and Janet become perplexingly involved through 
other, apparently disconnected means. The final explanations 
depend too much on too many coincidences, but there have been 
pleasures on the way to keep the reader from feeling cheated. 
The Italian background is delightful, and while the characters 
are not so soundly based as the admirable Bunkle’s they have 
wide and intelligent interests, and express them amusingly and 
well. The use of mild profanity is not so much objectionable 
as unnecessary. The older readers for whom this was intended 
are probably already in reach of the works of Allingham, 
Sayers, and Tey, but this makes an acceptable bridge. 
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generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. They have 
been selected and reviewed by the staff of Messrs. Woodfield and Stanley 
and are not necessarily of very recent publication. We have to thank Messrs. 
Woodfield and Stanley for permission to print the annotaticns here. 


AITKEN, H. Seven Napier Place. ; Hodder 10/6 
A story of an unexpected legacy, but much more the story of 
the strange relations between a wealthy and a poor Edinburgh 
family through several generations. This culminates in the 
relations between a boy Angus and a girl Rachel and Angus 
proves to be the real reason for the legacy. A sympathetic story 
of root causes and possible cures in which the natural 
cameraderie between natural children is brought out. For 

girls of 15 upwards. 


Barnes, M.C. The Tudor Rose. Macdonald 12/6 
The story of Elizabeth of York, eldest daughter of 
Edward IV, wife of Henry VII and mother of Henry VIII. 
A good picture of the intrigues of the times among the royal 
families and their adherents and a particularly good portrait of 

that little known man, Henry Tudor. 


But er, S. My pride, my folly. . , Hodder 12/6 

An unusual story of a Danish girl who at the age of six- 

teen married an American and went to Boston. The call of the 

sea was too strong for her husband and Kirstin lived a wretched 

life with his relatives, till after his reported death when she ran 

away. Her sufferings and vicissitudes and her final success 

make an inspiring and often harrowing story, with an interest- 

ing background in Montreal and then in the lovely and un- 
developed parts of upper Canada. 


Gouncez, E. The Heart of the family. . Hodder 12/6 
A third book about the varied Eliot family with their 

centre at the old home of Damerosehay and the matriarchal 
Lucilla to draw all threads together and give understanding 

help wherever it is needed. The problems of the stranger 
Sebastian and of David are essentially modern and their devel- 
opment and resolution will appeal to the more thoughtful older 
adolescent. 
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Hawker, M. Farmer’s Mum. ‘ : Hodder 10/6 
A light amusing story of a London mother who left her 
comfortable city life to cope with the definite lack of modern 
conveniences and the multitudinous extraneous duties of a 
remote farm which her son has inherited without the necessary 
capital to bring it up to date. A very real picture of this type 
of life, its difficulties and delights and amusements, with slight 

love interest for young girls. 


Hay, I. Cousin Christopher. ; F Hodder 10/6 
In his lifetime Cousin Christopher allowed his house to be 
occupied by a number of sponging relatives, all expecting to 
inherit large sums of money from their obliging cousin. But the 
will is a great surprise and shews Christopher’s shrewd know- 
ledge of character. The relatives are obliged to work and to 
like it and though they come near to disaster all is well in the 

end. A light, amusing tale but with proper moral values. 


Hever, G. Detection unlimited. . Heinemann 10/6 

A well constructed and lively detective story which leaves 

the reader guessing most of the way. Yet the end does not 

disappoint and the criminal is a likely one and his methods 
credible. 


Hunter, S. The Happiest hour. : Collins 10/6 
The problem of the stepmother’s relationships to growing 
children is familiar but here we have a stepfather who bravely 
takes on three stepchildren after fifty years of bachelor life. 
He tackles his difficulties with the same energy and thought 
which he gives to the business he has built up, and in spite of 
opposition, succeeds in welding the family together. As a pic- 
ture of the reactions between young people and their elders and 
the ways in which sensible parents achieve a balance, this is a 
book which can be recommended with confidence to all older 
adolescents. 


Irwin, M. Elizabeth and the Prince of Spain. Chatto & Windus. 

An intimate and searching study into the relations between 

Elizabeth, Mary, and Philip of Spain, from Philip’s arrival in 

England to marry Mary until the accession of Elizabeth. 

Philip’s background, education and character are well shewn as 

are also the possibilities and dangers which faced Elizabeth, and 

in these particulars the novel makes a unique contribution to 
historical fiction of the period. 
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Kaye, B. Champion’s mead. Hurst and Blackett 6/- 

Another story of the fight between the landowner and 

natives of a country village and the would-be developers—the 

Town Planners. As usual, the scales are weighted rather unduly 

in favour of the Planners and ‘Progress’ and the outcome is 

inevitable from the beginning of the story. Love sweetens 

sacrifice and proves more convincing than argument and this 

type of novel has its value as a picture of history in the making. 

The feelings of the villagers are better indicated than in many 
romances on this subject. 


Lane, J. The Lady of the house. , R. Hale 10/6 


The last Royalist stronghold in Lancashire, Lathom 
House, principal seat of the Earl of Derby, was besieged by the 
Cromwellian troops. In her husband’s absence the French- 
born Countess defended her home with spirit and resource. A 
romantic and exciting story with a theme likely to appeal to 
girls of 14 upwards. 


LANE, ie Thunder on St. Paul's ~ 256 pp. 
74 X 5. : , Hale 10/6 


The medal inion of a Popish plot against the King, 
vouched for by an unknown rogue named Titus Oates seems 
to most of us a trifling and not very significant incident in 
English history. 





But the mass hysteria which swept London, resulting in 
the persecution of innocent people, many of whom were con- 
demned to death on the unsupported and flimsy ‘evidence’ of 
the revolting Oates, made a short reign of terror for those 
whose religion exposed them to suspicion. Miss Lane develops 
her story around the life and doings of an ordinary non- 
political Catholic family, and through them shows the gradual 
emergence of a saner and more reasoned attitude of mind, 
resulting in the discrediting of the infamous Oates. Sad and 
unpleasant as much of the story is there is also much nobility 
and courage shown by the victims and their supporters. 


Lorac, E.C.R. Crook o’ Lune. . ‘ Collins 9/6 


The Lancashire fells provide the background for an inter- 
esting but complicated story of sheep stealing and old feuds 
brought up to date. 
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NEILL, R. Rebel heiress. ‘ ; Hutchinson 12/6 
A story of the Restoration of Charles II and the conflict 

between the returned Royalists and the Cromwellian supporters 

who are in possession of their estates and are now, in their turn, 

to be ejected. A good picture of the difficulties of adjustment 

and the troublous period of transition, both in church and state. 


Ouiver, J. Crown for a prisoner. ‘ Collins 12/6 
A little known period of history is brought alive in this 
novel of James I of Scotland who from the age of twelve spent 
eighteen years as a prisoner in England, the victim of political 
machinations in both countries. The effect of this on James’ 
character and on his actions when he finally returned with his 
beloved English queen, to rule Scotland, is admirably shown 

in a painstaking and scholarly novel. 


Oman, C. Crouchback. ; ‘ ; Hodder 12/0 
A very fascinating and effective development of the 
characters of Richard III and his wife, Anne of Warwick and 
many of their contemporaries. The mystery surrounding this 
King is well transmitted and though the balance seems to fall 


on the side of commonly accepted theories there is never any 
real elucidation. 


balmy B. He fought for his Queen. Illus. 
74 X 5. ‘ P Heinemann 8/6 
The gay colours, heraldic blazonry and clash of arms of the 
first Elizabethan days form the right and bright and noisy 
background for this life of Sir Philip Sydney The writing has 
spirit and verve and the picture is convincing. Miss Willard 
has command of her language and while she captures in her 
style something of the idiom of those times, she is never forced- 
ly archaic or stilted. She is indeed something of a poet with 
an appreciation for the many sides of life. This quality is 
inherent and explicit in her writing but not however in her 
treatment of this subject. It is for the most part the courtier 
and the fighter whom we see and not the poet. The quieter 
times at Penshurst with his wife and some meditative moments 
have their place among the bustle of the court and the intrigue 
and clang of war but one tends to wait, perhaps wrongly, for 
the noise to die down and the poet to emerge quietly to stand 
and stare and think. The whole production is however very 

pleasing and the photographs apt and attractive. 
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A Phoenix-eye view of the World 


Since 1948 Phoenix House has pursued @ publishing policy in books for 
12-16 age have 


young in the been consistently 

the book RF School Ansocution tad Nationa 
Book League. Phoenix encourage an and awareness of 
interests and activities. 


RICHARD HARRISON’S The Story of the World’s Police 


A Collin’s Young Elizabethan Choice. The police forces of the world (especially 
oi Brain and ‘the Commonwealth) thelr their methods and the problems 
3 Large Crown $00, 192 pages. plates. 128. 6d. net. 


H. SHIRLEY SMITH’ The World’s Great Bridges 


A brilliant account of some of man’s greatest engineering achievements. ‘May 
be counted ee 
Bion tos, 192 paces tS Paes id 0 drown, "Sve Impress ioe, Ga me 


ARTHUR C. CLARKE’S The Young Traveller in Space 
of pe 3" iat cod factual survey of te Seber 

‘ aie ee ee 
RONALD CLARKE’S Lion Boy = The Story of Cedric Crossfield. 
Bvery child who loves a circus will by thrilled’ by this true ory of « “weer-aged 


a lion-trainer. 
Small Crown 4t0. 645 pages. 27 plates. 6s. net. 


JACQUELINE PALMER’S Going to Museums 
From the St. Fagan’s folk museum to the grea: collecton of South 
museums off fascinating field enjoyment which 
crgacioer of the Children’s Centre of the Natural Howry Museum describe 
ectious enthusiasm. 
Crown S20. 160 pages. 17 pages of plates. %&s. 6d. net 


J. B. PICK’S 180 Games for Onc Player 
Fives to, Tiddleylats Football, “Boderaieingly. ent hucidly wrieny thie anbwer 


Boreas in by the author Of the famous Phoenis Dictionary of Games (ch 


is.) 
Large Crown Goo. 144 pages. 10s. 6d, net. 
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